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NEGLECTED FRUITS OF THE SEA. 


Tue poorer classes excepted, English people gener- 
ally seem strongly prejudiced against many articles 
of food which are consumed by continental nations 
even at the very best tables. A random glance 
at the menus of first-class restaurants abroad would 
afford ample proof of this fact, if any were needed, 
And, curiously enough, no sooner do our country- 
men set foot on foreign soil, than they willingly 
and freely partake of what at home they would 
turn away from with disdain, if not disgust. 
The method of cooking these so-called objection- 
able viands adopted in the haute cuisine may have 
something to do with this circumstance ; but 
considering that nowadays our cookery, except 
amongst the lower ranks of life, will compare 
favourably with almost any country in the world, 
it can scarcely account for it entirely. No; blind 
prejudice alone, it is to be feared, mainly deters us 
from turning to good account many an excellent 
article of diet. 

Take, for example,.one phase of the question, 
that of shellfish. Beyond oysters, lobsters, crabs, 
prawns, and shrimps, we seldom find any crustacea 
presented in ordinary every-day fare for our 
delectation, Yet there are many other species 
which, if properly treated, yield most nourishing 
and attractive dishes. Some of the cheapest sorts 
of shellfish which abound on the coasts of these 
islands offer opportunities for the exercise of 
refined cookery, and find their way abroad to the 
tables of the most fastidious. 

To begin with the simplest and commonest, the 
humble shrimp. Here, it is chiefly associated in 
our minds with bread and butter at breakfast or 
tea, when we are at the seaside—or in the sauce 
served with boiled sole or turbot. But as travel- 
lers in France, Belgium, and Italy can testify, the 
shrimp is often, amongst other methods, stewed 
with cream and lemon peel, enclosed in a casket 
of flaky pastry, and lightly baked. An enthusiast 
has lately written that ‘to have eaten of one of 
these shrimp pies thus prepared is to have known 
a gastronomical bliss not readily to be forgotten.’ 


The same writer adds : ‘The mussel, too, which we 
rudely boil, as though it were a mere carrot, and 
serve up swimming in its diluted juice, is sympa- 
thetically treated by French chefs, who dress it in 
many ways, tempting to the eye and exciting to 
the palate. We find moules au vin blanc, steeped 
in a pale delicate sauce, faintly flavoured with 
Graves or Chablis; moules @ poulette, a cream 
Sricassée, fragrant of thyme and marjoram ; moules 
d la mariniere, the thick sauce of which is redolent 
of sweet herbs, and resembles the quality of mercy 
in that it is not strained; mussels cooked @ la 
mode de Bordeaux, their gravy being dark, rich, 
and slightly flavoured with tarragon and garlic ; 
and many other preparations of the beautiful blue 
bivalve, which have conferred well-merited renown 
upon certain specialistic Parisian restaurateurs. 

In Italian seaport towns, notably in Venice and 
Leghorn, the cockle, the winkle, the whelk, as 
well as many another plebeian marine creature 
included in the generic term frutti di mare, or sea- 
fruit, are often exquisitely cooked by perambulating 
artists, and eaten at the second breakfast of many 
highly respectable Italians. It is customary in 
some of the open-air restaurants of the cities 
alluded to for a purveyor of ‘sea-fruit’ to occupy 
a corner of the garden in which the clients take 
their meal, and to dispense cheap portions of his 
stew from an ever-simmering caldron, fixed in an 
iron frame over a charcoal fire. 

The attractions of cheap molluscs have yet to be 
developed, and few of those who consume them in 
abundance have the least notion how appetising 
they may be rendered by intelligent preparation 
for the table, or how many inexpensive ways of 
dressing them are familiar to the ordinary domestic 
cook of Southern Europe. Down to the present 
time, however, English cooks in their professional 
relations with bivalves have not risen above 
stewed and scalloped oysters, and are curiously 
conservative even in their manipulation of fish 
generally. In all probability, there is not a 
restaurant or club dining-room in England’s vast 
metropolis at which it would be possible to pro- 
cure a dish of bouillabaisse or a plate of borsch 
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soup, although these delicacies—of which fish 
forms the chief ingredient—have been household 
words in France and Russia respectively through- 
out this century, It is much to be regretted that, 
surrounded as we are by the sea, we do not turn 
to better account the good things of which our 
teeming liquid girdle is so lavishly profuse to 
us. 

Nearly every one of the inferior crustacea and 
molluses—what the fastidious among us would 
term unwholesome, coarse, if not highly objection- 
able food, only fit for the roughest tastes and 
strongest digestions—are rich in phosphates, and 
contain an enormous amount of nitrogenous 
elements—very essential nutrition both to body 
and brain. Doubtless, a vague notion of this fact 
is prevalent, and there certainly is a natural 
inclination on the part of our population, espe- 
cially in inland towns, to partake freely of every- 
thing which smacks of the sea. The saltish ozone- 
like odour which rises from the oyster-stall or the 
costermonger’s barrow seems to have a peculiar 
attraction for the multitude; whilst shrimps, when 
offered for sale by any fortunate accident in a 
rural district, go off with amazing rapidity. 

Yet, as a rule, how difficult it is, except for the 
residents on sandy coasts, to get anything like an 
adequate supply of this common yet toothsome 
‘fruit of the sea.” In a perfectly fresh state 
it is almost as great a rarity as_pine-apples, 
sometimes a greater. Even on the outskirts of 
London, in which metropolis it is supposed every- 
thing can be bought for money, we cannot ensure 
a dish of fresh shrimps under twenty-four hours’ 
notice. This of course arises in the first instance 
from the contemptuous way in which, from its 
cheapness, the shrimp is regarded by the fish- 
monger as well as his customers ; and in the second, 
from the delay with which it is transferred from 
Billingsgate to the remoter districts where it is 
retailed, Of course we know the little comestible 
deteriorates rapidly when it is once boiled. There 
is not much difficulty, however, in detecting the 
freshness of the shrimp; and as a guide to dis- 
covering this, the expert above quoted aptly says : 
‘When quite fresh, its flesh is firm, pink, and 
delicately scented with a subtle marine perfume, 
whilst its brittle brown armour is easily removed 
by a dexterous twist and pull, revealing a delicious 
morsel to the complacent eye of the operator. A 
few hours’ sojourn in bag or basket, ere it reaches 
the marble slab of the retailer, changes the shrimp 
very much to its own disadvantage as well as to 
that of its consumer. Its body becomes limp and 
flaccid, its scent acquires an oppressive and indom- 
itable force.’ 

Nevertheless, it will be eagerly secured so long 
as it is in anywise eatable. The same thing may 
be said of the periwinkle, if it be permissible to 
mention such a plebeian mollusc. Also we refrain 
from saying anything respecting the whelk or the 
cockle; but in justification it can be repeated 
that these neglected ‘fruits of the sea’ are not 
only tolerated abroad, but are made to do efficient 
and wholesome duty as food for man, to the 
edification and advantage of high as well as low, 
the cultivated and refined, no less than the 
untutored. In reality, our taste as a sea-loving 
people inclines towards shellfish, though we do 
not know how to cook them invitingly ; but if we 


| them, the tables of the rich, to say nothing of 
| those of the poor, would frequently present grate- 
ful surprises in this direction. 

These suggestions are offered in the hope that 
_ they may attract the attention of those who have 
the superintendence of such matters, especially in 
the numerous schools of cookery ostensibly estab- 
lished for the benefit of the masses. We do not 
profess to supply any practical details as to the 
precise methods of cooking and serving these 
minor tributes from the ocean; but doubtless 
there is no lack of the requisite knowledge now to 
be found in England amongst at least the higher 
class of chefs who regulate our fate dietetic. 

Probably a host of excellent foreign recipes 
would be immediately forthcoming, if our demand 
were made evident, and if we could only overcome 
our prejudice against the common and the cheap, 
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JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Mr Orme, with a joyful tremor in his mind, 
fumbled with thumb and finger at the cheque 
in his waistcoat pocket. It was drawn, as he 
had already observed, upon a Birmingham bank, 
and he promised himself a sweet Saint Monday, 
the morning of which should be devoted toa 
journey for the purpose of cashing that valu- 
able strip of paper, and the afternoon and even- 
ing thereof should be given over to manifold 
pleasures, among which rum-and-water and the 
theatre shone conspicuous. He was just entering 
the gilded emporium of Messrs Moses & Co. in 
the free realm of fancy, bent on refurbishing 
himself from head to foot as a preparative for 
the pleasures of the town, when Isaiah walked 
up beside him. Mr Orme looked round a little 
startled, and fastened the single button which 
remained on his shiny old coat as a protection 
to the cheque. 

Isaiah’s aspect was enigmatical and_perplex- 
ing. By way of salute he gave a sak which 
might have meant anything, and to Mr Orme’s 
imagination suggested mischief. The two knew 
each other perfectly well, and had been accus- 
tomed to exchange salutations when they met. 
Mr Orme’s guilty mind alone made him un- 
easy, for he did not so much as guess that 
Isaiah had overheard his treason, Even if he 
had, the treason was at its most a very small 
one, for Tobias was in no way bound to fealty, 
and could not reasonably be supposed to break 
a bond into which he had never entered. But 
Isaiah walking at his side, with that unchanging 
countenance of enigmatical meaning turned con- 
stantly towards him, filled him with distinctly 
uncomfortable sensations. He began to wish that 
at Isaiah’s first coming he had found presence 
of mind to salute him. It was eminently awk- 
| ward not to do it now, but he felt that it was 
too late, and that any greeting he might offer 
would sound forced and unreal, He shambled 
on, therefore, feeling guiltier and more openly 
detected every second; and Isaiah twisted the 
sidelong enigmatical accusation into him relent- 
lessly, as if it had been a gimlet. 

By the time a hundred yards had been covered 
in this comfortless fashion, Mr Orme had begun to 
feel that the position was downright intolerable, 


a introduce more varied methods of treating 
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but he saw no way to mend it. To rid himself 
merely for a moment of Isaiah’s intrusive eye, 
he made an elaborate search for his pipe, and 
having found and lit it, went on with as good 
an air as he could assume of being unaware 
ot his companion’s neighbourhood. But Isaiah 
stretching out a deliberate hand, possessed him- 
self of the pipe and threw it over the hedge. 
Mr Orme’s soul quaked within him at this open 
declaration of hostilities, but he was too fond 
of peace to resent it. Whether in the hope of 
rousing Mr Orme to war, or simply from a 
desire to relieve his own overwrought feelings, 
Isaiah sent the flabby silk hat after the pipe. 

The victim groaned feebly, and climbing over 
a stile, made a silent search for his missing 
property, whilst Isaiah watched him from the 
road, Still uncomplaining, Mr Orme returned, 
and resumed his journey with Isaiah at his side. 
He walked all the dreary four miles and more 
which led to the town, and Isaiah kept him 
in voiceless company. When they passed the 
dram-shop at which he had refreshed himself 
in the afternoon, he felt in such urgent need 
of comfort that he made an effort to enter it; 
but Isaiah, skipping nimbly round, intercepted 
him, and sent him onward by a single signifi- 
cant gesture of the thumb. The victim groaned 
again, and shambled dismally towards the rail- 
way station, his unwelcome companion still cling- 
ing to him. 

‘Got your ticket?’ said Isaiah, breaking silence 
for the first time. 

The wretched unresisting little fat man nodded, 
There was a moist appeal and terror in his 
eye which would have moved a soul less sternly 
set than Isaiah’s. His persecutor took him by 
the arm as if he took him into custody, and 
led him to the window of the ticket office. 

‘Third-class for Warwick,’ said Isaiah.—‘ That’s 
where we’re agoing to, ain’t it, companion ?’ 

Mr Orme in a scarce audible murmur answered 
that he supposed so; and Isaiah, who had taken 
an unexpectedly facetious air, led him to the 
latform. When the train came up he bundled 

im into the carriage with an exaggerated helpful- 
ness which Mr Orme felt to be more cruel than 
open violence; and all the journey through 
Isaiah sat on one side of the carriage smiling 
forebodingly at his captive on the other. When 
the dreadful journey was over, he took him 
into custody again and led him homeward. 
There was no room in the mind of the miser- 
able Tobias for further doubt. And he, who 
had never felt particularly courageous towards 
anybody, unless towards a boy of exceptional 
delicacy and cowardice, had never dreaded any- 
body as he dreaded Madame Vigne. He knew 
now beyond hope of error that he was to be 
ushered into that lady’s dreadful presence, and 
to be exposed there as one who had attempted to 
wreck her plans. 

Isaiah’s knock at the door was answered by 
Madame in person. 

‘What is the matter?’ she demanded severely, 
recognising her lodger in the dusk. ‘You have 
been misbehaving yourself again ; you have been 
drinking. I told you last time that I would 
forgive you no more. Go to your bed, and on 
Monday you shall leave. I will have my house 
respectable,’ 


‘I don’t think he’s been drinking much this 
time,’ responded Isaiah, 

‘It is you, Mr Winter, cried Madame, in a 
tone of surprise. ‘Come within-doors. What 
brings you in Warwick on a Saturday ?’ 

Isaiah, gripping his captive more firmly, strug- 
gled with him through the doorway, Madame 
recviling in surprise before them. In the little 
parlour Jousserau and Vigne sat playing at chess 
together. The boys were sitting at a side-table, 
John drawing, and Will leaning over his shoulder. 
Everybody looked up as Isaiah and Mr Orme 
came tumbling clumsily in together; and when 
Isaiah knocked his captive’s hat off and forced 
him into an armchair with unnecessary violence, 
they all stared in astonishment. Madame had 
delayed a moment to close the street door, and 
entering in time to catch Mr Orme’s hat in 
her arms, stood amazed. 

‘What is the matter?’ she exclaimed. 

‘This is the matter, mum,’ returned Isaiah. 
‘This gentleman—this nice old gentleman—has 
been to Castle-Barfield. What’s more, he’s been 
to Beacon-Hargate. What’s more, he’s been to 
see my gaffer, old Bob Snelling. And what’s 
more,’ Isaiah continued, by this time in the 
highest conceivable state of exasperation, ‘he’s 
sold the lot of us for a cheque for ten pounds, 
and he’s got the paper in his pocket at this 
here very instant.’ With that he began forcibl 
to fumble Mr Orme, as if with intent to ro 
him of his gains; but Madame intervening, her 
husband and the young artist rose together to 
her assistance ; and the three, interposing between 
the victim and his assailant, made so loud an 
inquiry that for a minute there was no under- 
standing anything. Mr Orme sat quiet, with 
an anxious eye. He directed his glance once 
toward the door; but the observant Isaiah pre- 
cipitated himself in that direction, and closing 
the door with a loud bang, set his back against 
it. 

‘Now,’ said Madame in rapid French to her 
husband and the artist, ‘what is the use of 
everybody talking at once? Leave him to me, 
and let me find out what has happened.—Tell 
me quietly,’ she continued to Isaiah; ‘let me 
understand,’ 

‘This party,’ said Isaiah, scornfully indicating 
Mr Orme, who sat in the precise position in 
which he had been placed and made no attempt 
to depart from it—‘this party has been to my 
master’s house at Beacon-Hargate, and I heard 
every word that passed between ’em. He told my 
master that we was all in a plot together to 
keep the boys away from him. He mentioned 
me as a visitor here every Sunday. My master’s 
coming over by the first train to-morrow morning, 
and he’s given this fellow ten pounds for the 
news.’ 

Madame, translating this intelligence for her 
husband’s benefit, M. Vigne stood by for orders, 
reserving his opinion of Mr Orme’s conduct until 
his wife should express her own. Madame’s views 
were always good enough for Monsieur, and he 
made it a sort of point of honour to have none 
= his own until hers were clearly set before 

im. 

‘I am sorry,’ said Madame, shaking her head 
reproachfully at the traitor—‘I am sorry to hear 


these things of Mr Orme. He has been kindly a 
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treated in this house these three years, more 
kindly treated than he has deserved. He has 
not deserved it, and he knows it—well. Oh, 
right, right well he knows that he is not deserv- 
ing. 

‘Mr Orme looked vacantly in many directions, 
but forbore to encounter any of the glances 
fixed upon him. 

‘He knows,’ Madame continued, with a the- 
atrical gesture of the right hand, before which 
Mr Orme blinked feebly, in anticipation of 
physical violence—‘he knows that the children 
were kept here because they had been vilely 
ill-used at home. He knows that whatever has 
been done here has been done in kindness 
and at our risk. He knows’-—— Madame was 
going on at a great rate, and had grown quite 
parliamentary in accent and in gesture, and was 
turning from right to left, to impress her audience 
with a sense of Mr Orme’s enormities, when 
her eyes lighted suddenly on John’s face, and 
her eloquence was stayed in mid-torrent. The 
boy was white and terror-stricken, and the old 
look of bewildered vacancy, which nobody had 
seen now for half a year past, was on his face 
again. 

‘N'aie pas peur, mon enfant,’ she said, in 
a tone suddenly grown soft and caressing, as 
she ran to him and put her big motherly arms 
about him ; ‘thou shalt come to no harm.’ 

‘My cherished,’ said M. Vigne, ‘you are right, 
as always ; but what is to be done?’ 

‘We will talk it over between ourselves,’ 
Madame returned.—‘ Achille, mount guard over 
that Infamous, and do not permit him to leave 
the room.—Come with me, M. Vintare. Come 
with me, my children. Come with me, my hus- 
band.’ 

She swept out her brood before her ; and turning 
back from the door in the very act of closing it 
behind her, bent a look of anger and contempt 
upon Mr Orme, and suddenly snapping her thumb 
and finger under his nose, in token of unspeakable 
derision, caused him in the suddenness of his recoil 
to strike his head with some violence against the 
mantel-piece near which he was seated. 
|} ‘Oh! said Madame, ‘you disgracious, you 

thankless, you good-for-nothing old man !’ 

Mr Orme said nothing, but explored his waist- 
coat pocket to make sure his cheque was there. 
The action was mechanical ; but the touch of his 
thumb and finger on the paper awoke him to the 
fact that by to-morrow morning the document 
would have grown worthless to him. At this 
reflection he gave a sudden whimper, and Madame, 
with a new snap of her fingers, swept from the 
room. 

Jousserau, having first locked the door, sat down 
facing the frustrated informer, and producing a 
sketch-book from an inner pocket, began immedi- 
ately and with an intensely business air to trans- 
late his lineaments to paper. Mr Orme, fretfully 
resenting this, and feeling as if it were an un- 
deserved indignity, turned away ; but the artist, 
rising from his seat, and laying down his drawing 
materials, rearranged him as if he had been a 
lay-figure, and cautioning him with a forefinger, 
resumed his place and his occupation. 

‘You are nice man, eh?’ said Jousserau. ‘ Not? 
What? Eh? 

Tobias was less afraid of the small artist than 


either of Madame or of Isaiah, and infinitely 
less afraid of him than of the other two in 
combination. ‘It’s no affair of yours,’ he said 
sulkily. 

‘Ah!’ returned Jousserau, shaking his lead- 
pencil at him—‘ traitor !’ 

‘I won't have it,’ said Mr Orme—‘I won't put 
up with it. I am not a traitor. I have done 
nothing to merit so ignominious an appella- 
tion. 

‘No? said Jousserau, in mild inquiry. ‘You 
are nice man. Very. . 

‘Tf, said Mr Orme, with an air of virtue—‘ if 
any confidence had been reposed in me, it would 
have been a different thing,’ —Jousserau responded 
with a satiric ‘Oh!’ as if he admitted that this 
explained everything.—‘I had a right,’ pursued 
Mr Orme, ‘to expect that confidence would be 
reposed in me. I have been an inmate of this 
house for three years, and have always been 
treated with consideration until now. If the 
other inmates of the house had seen fit to continue 
their consideration, they might perhaps have had 
a right to expect that my conduct should have 
borne another stamp. As it is, it does not appear 
to occur to anybody that I am an elderly man, 
gaining a wretched subsistence by a distasteful 
oo or that the present enterprise lands 
me, | can assure you, Mr Jousserau, not less than 
nine-and-eightpence out of pocket.’ 

A part of Mr Orme’s pathetics was wasted upon 
the artist, but he knew enough English to follow 
the concluding statement. He was so barbarous 
as to clap his hands at it and to ery out ‘Good !’ 
with a look and accent of the liveliest satisfac- 
tion. 

‘Ten bob, less fourpence, pursued Mr Orme, 
with a downcast air. ‘You can leave the four- 
pence out of calculation. It isn’t worth being 
considered under the circumstances, and ten bob 
represents two-and-a-half days’ work. I might 
as well have done two-and-a-half days’ work tor 
nothing, and for a man of my years, Mr Jousserau, 
that is a painful reflection,’ 

‘It is the years that make the difference,’ Jous- 
serau answered with a cheerful air. ‘I like to 
think of it. That is, because I am younger.’ 

In view of this hopeless persiflage, Mr Orme 
went silent ; and the siniling artist continued his 
sketch at his ease. 

Meanwhile, Madame, her husband, and Isaiah 
were holding counsel together in the kitchen, 
Madame, by right of sex and volubility, presiding. 
There was the clearest belief in everybody’s mind 
that Robert Snelling had intended neither more 
nor less than to make himself master of his ward's 
belongings. Nobody doubted for a moment that 
he meant to achieve this purpose by driving John 
into a condition of idiotcy. That had become a 
creed with Isaiah, who was not without evidence 
for his belief ; and Madame and Monsieur had 
long since grown to share his convictions fully. 
The elders had championed the boys, and if 
for no other reason than that, would have been 
strongly attached to them; but there were other 
and worthier reasons for liking, and the good 
Madame Vigne in especial was overflowing with 
affection towards both her charges. The idea of 
surrendering one of them to so pitiless a master 
as stood in her own mind for Robert Snelling never 
for a moment occurred to her, and in the heat 
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and affection of her partisanship she was ready to 
o all lengths and run all risks. 

‘We must remember the law, my dear,’ said M. 
Vigne at the beginning of the conference ; but 
Madame flamed out so at this that he dared to say 
no more. ‘The law!’ cried Madame. ‘ What do 
I know of the law, here or anywhere? I know 
what is the law of the heart ; I know what is the 
law of heaven! If I were to go to —_ for the 
rest of my life, I would not resign this poor angel 
into that monster’s hands,’ 

‘Precisely, my cherished, precisely,’ M. Vigne 
responded, and so sank out of the discussion. 

‘That villain,’ said Madame, turning to Isaiah, 
whom of course she addressed in English, ‘must 
never be allowed to find the boy. My husband 
talks of the law; but the law shall never make 
me say a word, The children must be got out of 
the way—that will be easy enough. They can 
earn their own living. They have never cost us 
a penny that their diligence has not repaid. And 
for the matter of that, we are not so poor that we 
cannot afford to keep them for a little while if 
there should be need * that.’ 

‘I’ve got the sack,’ said Isaiah, ‘as safe as 
houses.’ 

‘What sack ?? Madame asked, with a bewildered 
look. ‘What houses ?’ 

‘It’s an English saying, ma’am,’ responded 
Isaiah. ‘I mean I’ve lost my place for certain.’ 

‘Oh, I fear so, for certain, Madame answered. 
‘Tam very sorry ; but I hope it does not matter 
greatly 

‘The place was well enough,’ said Isaiah ; ‘but 
it wasn’t so good that a man need die before 
finding a better. I’ve saved a bit, and I’ve had 
a bit willed to me, and altogether I’m pretty 
well, thank you. If there’s anything to pay to 
keep the lads out of harm’s way, I can find my 
share; and I’d as soon hand John over to the 
Old Un at once as give him to his uncle’s care. 
There’s no turning Bob Snelling ; and it’s my 
belief he doesn’t know what mercy means. As 
for the law, the lads ran away from home of their 
own free-will.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Madame, ‘but we helped them. I 
do not know the law in England ; but if we were 
in France I am sure we could be punished.’ 

‘But then you see we aint in France, ma’am,’ 
Isaiah responded, ‘We’re in a free country, 
wheer an Englishman’s house is his castle. As 
I was saying, the boys ran away from home of 
their own free-will; and they’re game to do it 
again, if we only tell them wheer to run to.— 
Ain't you, boys?—Now, what do you say, Master 
William ?” 

‘Oh, Ill go anywhere,’ said the bulldog youth. 
‘I know what’ll happen if old Snelling catches 
Jack. Let him wait till I’m his size, that’s all. 
And old Macfarlane.’ 

‘Whatever is done,’ said Madame, ‘must be 
done quickly.—Listen, Mr Vintare. My husband 
has a fellow-countryman in Oxford. He is of the 
same trade, and John would be useful to him as 
he has been here. He has a kindness for me, and 
will do anything I ask him.’ Madame blushed 
at this, and added laughingly: ‘He wanted to 
marry me once ; but that was years ago, and he 
has married somebody else ; but we are very good 
friends. The boys shall go to him. There are 
plenty of printing-houses in Oxford, for it is a 


' going to be on short commons for a week or two 


place of learning, and William will find some- 
thing to do there easily. They shall go to-night, 
and M. Jousserau shall take care of them.’ 

She translated the scheme for her husband’s 
benefit ; and the good easy man consented. There 
was a mighty bustling to and fro whilst the boys’ 
belongings were packed together, and there was 
a moving scene when Madame took leave of them. 
John clung to her almost despairingly, and the 
kind creature had at length to unwind his em- 
bracing arms. She cried plentifully when the 
were gone, but found a little comfort in upbraid- 
ing Mr Orme, That personage felt that he had 
brought his pigs to a poor market. Spurred by 
the promise of reward, he had re until he 
was chafed and footsore. He knew that he was 


to come; and being easily susceptible to the 
opinions of other people, he was oppressed by the 
belief that he was very worthless and had dis- 
graced himself. It was not a very profound 
sentiment, but the phantom threat of thirst stood 
at his elbow, and :ts presence was enough to lend 
poignancy to any trouble. 


HAY-FEVER. 


THE popular term Hay-fever gives but an 
inadequate idea of a curious complaint, the very 
existence of which was not fully recognised till 
the beginning of the present century, when Dr 
John Bostock published an account of his own 
symptoms and sufferings. At that time it was 
dimly regarded as a sort of fanciful hypochon- 
driacal affection, of which those who had little or 
nothing to do became the subject ; but cases have 
of late years been frequently recorded which prove 
the disorder to be one of great interest on account 
of the mystery attaching to its early history, its 
prevalence in all climates and countries, and the 
painful pertinacity with which it clings to its 
victims. 

It is called in Germany Friihsommer Katarrh, 
or early-summer catarrh; and among ourselves, 
Hay-fever or Hay-asthma, since the more usual 
kind begins and ends with the hay season, vary- 
ing in the time of year during which it appears 
according as the hay season is early or late. As 
long as the grass is in flower, it persists; with 
that, it ceases. The grasses productive of hay- 
fever are said to be the sweet-scented vernal 
grass, the rye-grass, and the holeus or honey- 
grass, common in damp meadows. It is found 
that the fresh plant is less potent in its effects 
than the hay made from it; and it was long ago 
discovered that some grasses owe their perfume 
to the presence of benzoic acid, which is well 
known to occasion violent fits of coughing and 
sneezing. 

The complaint is, however, ry no means limited 
to the flowers of the field. The same symptoms 
may be produced by very different causes: by 
sunlight, by violent exercise, by the dust of 
rooms ; and so capricious are its ways, that it is 
sometimes diflicult to assign sufficient cause for 
its appearance. 

Rose-fever and rose-catarrh are well known in 
the United States, where the rose is largely culti- 
vated, Peach-cold is an affection of a similar 
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nature. In India, the blossom of the mango is 
said to produce it ; and Trousseau aflirms that he 
always had asthma if he remained for a few 
minutes in a room with a bunch of violets. The 
neighbourhood of a privet hedge and the pollen of 
the common daisy are said to have given rise to 
more inconvenience than even the scent of new- 
mown hay. We are told of a lady who could 
never remain in the room with a single stalk of 
Indian corn without being seized with shortness 
of breath ; and an instance is recorded of a man 
that he could never pass the shop of a certain 
ropemaker in his native town without suffering 
from asthmatic symptoms, presumably owing to 
the dust from the flax. 

Cullen speaks of the case of a man who was 
seized with fits of sneezing whenever rice was 
thrashed in the neighbourhood of his house ; and 


the effect of ipecacuanha dust is well known to 
hospital servants. Medical students have declared | 
that they are attacked with shortness of breath if | 
a bottle of ipecacuanha powder is merely opened | 
in the room where they are, and that in none of | 
them does asthma occur under any other circum- 
stances: no other irritant will produce it. It is 
related that the wife of an alone was seized 
with asthma whenever ipecacuanha root was 
wdered in the surgery, even if she happened to | 
in another part of the house at the time. | 
People insensible to ipecacuanha will experience 
the same sensations from linseed, mustard, or 
scammony; and an epidemic of sneezing was 
traced to the use of bitter apple which had been 
powdered over a variety of articles as a preventive 
of moth. Scents of all kinds may induce asth- 
matic attacks, and thundery weather provokes | 


them. 

An American writer has remarked that the 
complaint is patrician, occurring mainly amongst 
those in high rank and social position, or who 
are eminent for mental and literary attainments. 
Divines, poets, medical men, and ladies of fashion, 


are included in the list of examples. It is cer- 
tainly a corroborating fact that farmers and field- 
labourers, who are of necessity exposed to the 
influence of pollen, rarely suffer from it, owing, it 
is contended, to absence of predisposition, which 
mental culture induces ; whilst it is more simply 
explained that they are rendered insusceptible to 
the action of grasses by constant exposure to their 
influence. 

Similar sufferings to those produced by vege- 
table effluvia occur from contact with many 
animals. Dr Hyde Salter, in his valuable work 
on Asthma, relates that he has met with many 
eases in which the effuvium from horses, wild 
beasts, guinea-pigs, cattle, dogs, rabbits, and hares 
would immediately give rise to a paroxysm. One 
of his patients always had a fit of asthma brought 
on by the presence of horses, He was the pro- 
prietor of an equestrian establishment, and was 
therefore always asthmatic; but he had no sus- 
picion of the real cause of his symptoms till he 
made his fortune and retired from business, when 
he almost immediately lost them. 

Cat-asthma, from nursing a cat or a kitten, 
closely resembles hay-fever, and the paroxysms 
are even more violent. The influence seems to 
be stronger in kittens from two months old and 
upwards than in full-grown cats; but after the 


removal of the cause, the symptoms very quickly 


subside. Some people are attacked with sneezing 
in the presence of all animals. 

Dr Salter mentions the case of a boy who was 
never able to keep rabbits in consequence of the 
efuvium from their hutches always bringing on 
asthma when he went near them; and another 
case of a lady who was unable to visit the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens without suffering. A still more 
curious one is told of a gentleman who was stay- 
ing at a friend’s house in the country when on two 
occasions he became seized with a fit of asthma, 
and found in both instances that there were deer 
feeding at the time immediately under his window. 
On a third visit, when the deer had been removed 
to a distance, he was quite free from any asthmati- 
cal symptoms. 

A case of sneezing produced by contact with a 
caterpillar is probably unique. A gentleman who 
had suffered severely from acute pleurisy, the result 
of exposure to wet and cold while out shooting, 
became subject on his recovery to what he called 
‘hairy caterpillary asthma.’ If by any chance he 
touched a caterpillar, especially a very hairy one, 
he was immediately seized with an attack of short- 
ness of breath, often lasting an hour or more. He 
was not in the slightest degree affected by pollen. 
One of his daughters was a cat-asthmatic, attacks 
of sneezing being always induced by contact with 
cats, or even by the presence of one in a room. 
She was not subject to hay-asthma, and was 
rather inclined to laugh at her father’s objection 
to caterpillars. 

Dr William Murrell, of the Westminster Hos- 

ital, in a recent article on ‘ Paroxysmal Sneezing’ 


in the British Medical Journal, gives the story of a 


country clergyman who was always rendered 
asthmatic by the neighbourhood of a hare or a 
rabbit, so that if by any chance he met with a 
_— who had been poaching, he at once detected 

There is no invention or imagination or ex- 
aggeration in these things, and what may be an 
irritant to one class of asthmatics may not be in 
the least so to another. One person is obliged to 
expatriate himself in the hay season; another 
cannot endure the scent of flowers ; another can- 
not sleep on a down pillow, or use mustard in 
any shape, or pass a poulterer’s shop. Even 
the sunlight is terrible to some inveterate 
sneezers. 

A sudden fright may induce a fit of asthma, or, 
on the contrary, may cure it; indeed, a cure by 
violent emotion is more sudden and complete 
than by any other remedy. A confirmed asthmatic 
states that once when he was suffering from an 
unusually severe attack, so bad that he had been 
unable to speak or move all day, he was suddenly 
alarmed by the illness of a relative. He ran 
down two flights of stairs and up again, adminis- 
tered the restoratives he had procured, and then 
observed, to his astonishment, that his asthma was 
gone! Another sufferer relates that he was in 
bed breathing with the greatest difficulty, and 
unable to move, when a fire broke out opposite 
his house. When the excitement was over, he 
found that he had been standing with others look- 
ing out of the window, and that he had forgotten 
all about his asthma. 

Of more usual and perhaps more certain reme- 
dies there are no end. Dr Murrell has found 
cocaine useful, and has been able to give relief 
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with it to many victims of this troublesome com- 
plaint. A cigar smoked the last thing before 
going to bed has often ensured a good night’s rest. 
A very slight thing just at starting will deter- 
mine the advance or the retreat of an attack, for 
the longer it is allowed to go on, the more un- 
controllable it becomes. But a hay-asthmatic 
is warned never to smoke tobacco but for his 
malady. Smoking should never be to him a 
habit or a meal, for it then ceases to be a medi- 
cine. Indeed, to him it should be a deadly drug, 
for it is by poisoning that it cures. 


AN ALTERED PURPOSE, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Ir seems taken for granted that, according to the 
best authorities, and the highest, or at least the 
most prevalent fashions of taste, nothing need be 
said of the hopes, the fears, the trials, successes, 
and disappointments of any heroes and heroines 
who may get married. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to taste the wedded bliss of 
real life) know how far this is a sensible rule, 
and how far justified by the absence of all exciting 
episodes afterwards. However, we shall begin by 
adhering to this rule pretty closely, only indicating 
the course of Rodbury’s life for a few years after 
his marriage ; and it is but fair to his wife to 
start with the declaration that he was more happy 
with her than he had expected to be. The love 
was wholly on the girl's side. Rodbury had not 
for a long time the least idea of the love which 


But he 


glowed, and flamed too, in her heart. 
saw it at last, and, as a man would see, not as 
a woman, came gradually and logically to know 
and understand, that so long as he kept her love, 
and she knew or thought she had his, no pain, 
no sacrifice would be too great for her to suffer 


or make in his behalf. After realising this, he 
seemed to know, even better than before, that 
she had never had his love. Her earnestness and 
intensity almost frightened him ; and often, when 
he was away from her, he would picture her 
conduct in certain contingencies or trying posi- 
tions, and the result of these reflections was rarely 
increased cheerfulness on his part. 

Two children were born to them, a girl and a 
boy. The girl was named Rose. Her mother 
had asked Rodbury if he would not like to have 
a second name, after his mother; but he said: 
‘No. My mother’s name was not so pretty as 
your own ; so let it be Rose only.’ 

With the boy it was different. Mrs Rodbury 
wished his name to be ‘Francis John,’ after her 
husband, her brother, and, as it appeared, her 
father ; but here Rodbury was unexpectedly firm. 
He was very grave for a while, more silent and 
thoughtful, indeed, than Rose had ever known 
him for so long a time, and he would sit and 
watch the sleeping child by the hour together, 
when this was upon him. One day—he 
was to start on their country round upon the 
next one—he came in and said he had registered 
the boy, and his name was Cyrus. It had struck 
him as being a very pretty name, and he had 


that place. 


~~ reminded of it by a tale he had recently 
read, 

Rose was quite mortified at this, and shed a 
few tears of vexation at the idea of her beautiful 
boy being called by such an outlandish name. 
Whoever had heard of Cyrus? Such an ugly, 
foreign-sounding name! Thus spake Rose; but 
the mischief was done. There was no doubt 
of that, for Sparle, whose chief failing was 
not that of placing implicit confidence in any 
one, went round to the registrar, with whom 
he had some acquaintance, and satisfied him- 
self that Rodbury’s statement was a true one, 
so far as it went. Sparle qualified it thus in his 
own mind, but said nothing openly: ‘He must 
have had some reason for calling the boy Cyrus 
Launceston, and for holding his tongue about the 
second name.’ Thus reflected Sparle. ‘Well, I 
can hold my tongue as quiet as he can hold his, 
for a bit, anyhow. There is a place called 
Launceston somewhere ; I am sure | have heard 
the name ; perhaps he has something to do with 
Anyhow, I shall be likelier to find 
out if he does not know exactly what I suspect ; 
so we shall see.’ 

This little vexation was soon got over; and 
Rodbury and his wife parted good friends, when 
the former went off for his country round. Busi- 
ness was brisk upon this excursion, and there was 
increased geniality between the partners. A con- 
stant source of conversation was little Cyrus, of 
whom Sparle was quite as ready to talk as was 
the father, and this was not feigned on ‘Uncle 
John’s’ part, as he was really fond of both the 
children. If he had any other motive in so often 
turning the conversation to this topic, he always 
managed to conceal it under the interest he 
assuredly did take in the young ones. 

The tour was concluded, and so successfully, 
that some plans for dividing the round and 
working it more completely were discussed as 
the pair returned to London in the best of 
tempers with each other. They parted at their 
usual rendezvous, the stable and warehouse, and, 
as was natural, Rodbury went straight home, or 
nearly so. 

During the time he had been with Sparle, he 
had called, on returning to and ere leaving 
London, at a certain restaurant—a ‘coflee-shop’ 
it was called in its neighbourhood, but modern 
taste prefers the foreign name—where, as he had 
arranged with his friend Mr Ashwell, such letters 
of importance as it might for any reason be 
desirable to screen from too general a gaze were 
to be sent. 

Hitherto, these calls had been fruitless ; but on 
this night the landlord said: ‘Yes, Mr Rodbury, 
there is a letter for you at last; and any one 
would have thought you knew it was coming, 
for it has not been here an hour,’ 

Rodbury smiled at this, uttered some little jest 
in reply, then carelessly thrusting the unopened 
letter into his pocket, walked away with any- 
thing but the air of a man who was expecting 
important news. This indifference only lasted 
until he was fairly out of sight of the shop; he 
then tore open and eagerly read the note, It 
was brief, and emphatic: ‘Dear Roppury— 
Come to me at once; I have news of importance 
for you—news which changes everything. Do 


not delay.—H, A.’ 
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This was all; but there was quite enough in 
these few words to disturb the reader palpably. 


"too, as such a pair would be likely to quarrel ; 


then, as nothing was gained and much lost b 


With knitted thoughtful brow, he went on until this, the young fellow took to craft, and tried to 
he was within a quarter of a mile of his own hoodwink his harsh old relation. Unluckily, he 


home, then, just as he reached the corner of a 
large street from which his smaller thoroughfare 


got hold of a very bad set ; such a young man as 
| himself was sure to get hold of a bad set; on 


branched, he paused, looked hesitatingly down it which the need for cunning and craft increased 


for a few seconds, then, as though he had suddenly 
come to some decision, turned abruptly round and 


at once struck off in another direction. 


As will be imagined, his way led him to his’ grain all roun 
friend Ashwell’s, and on inquiry he found that 


gentleman was within. 

‘And never more glad to see any one in my 
life!’ exclaimed Ashwell, after a few words of 
explanation ; ‘although I little expected so prompt 
an answer to my letter. You must have received 
it, friend Launceston’—— 

An exclamation and a warning shake of the 
head interrupted him here. 

‘Yes, I said Launceston, and I meant it,’ con- 
tinued Ashwell. ‘I directed the note to Mr 
Rodbury, and repeated the name inside, accord- 
ing to our agreement, but for the last time, I 
hope. Henceforth, you are again to be Cyrus 
Launceston to me and to the whole world.’ 

‘Why, what—what has happened?’ said Rod- 
bury ; and his face paled, then flushed, while his 
voice faltered as he spoke. 

‘Your grandfather is dead. I was sent for by 
his special request, when it was plain that his 
hours were numbered, replied Ashwell. ‘He is 
gone ; so you have no cause to fear; and, more- 
over, he had completely forgiven you, as I can 
amply prove.’ 

‘But even if he had—which I could hardly 
believe if any one else had told me,’ said his 
friend—‘ even if he had done so, there are others 
= more dangerous who know—who had proofs 
that’ 

‘Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,’ interposed 
Ashwell, as the other faltered. ‘But I had better 
tell you all about it; so, sit down there—take 
one of these cigars—and listen.’ 

Mr Ashwell then entered on a summary of 
what had transpired of such importance to his 
friend; a pretty lengthy summary too, requir- 
ing the best part of an hour in its telling ; but 
a brief outline of his narrative will serve our 
purpose. 

erbert Ashwell and Cyrus Launceston had 
been playfellows, schoolfellows, and friends ; while 
the latter, having once saved Ashwell’s life at the 
imminent risk of his own, had earned the never- 
failing gratitude of his chum, although he made 
light of the service himself. He was wont to say, 
with a little spice of truth, that as it was the only 
good deed he had ever done, it shone out more 
vividly with him than it would have done with 
any one else. 

Both Launceston’s parents died when he was 
young, leaving him to the care of his grandfather, 


_rapidly. In plain English, Cyrus was a sad 
young fellow, selfish in the extreme, dissipated 
—of course was sowing worse 
than even the traditional wild- 
oats. 
| Much detail of his behaviour is not required 
here ; but it turned out that his grandfather, who 
| was fully fourscore years of age, had held him 
-more closely under watch than the young man 
| dreamt of, so knew of nearly all he would have 
| concealed, among other things of his having given 
| post-obits, bills payable at his grandfather's death, 
| and discounted at a ruinous rate upon the chance 
| of his being made heir to the old man’s property. 
_ At last there came an explosion, premature on 
each side, it would seem, for Cyrus could not 
_ afford at this crisis to quarrel with the old man, 
who on his part, had he but waited for a day or 
two, would have heard of something well cal- 
culated to cause a breach between them, had all 
else been satisfactory. 

As it was, they parted after a stormy interview, 
in which, it was reported, the elder struck his 
grandson across the face with his cane so as to 
draw blood. On the next day his bankers advised 
him that he had slightly overdrawn his account. 
They had paid his cheque for a thousand pounds, 
but only out of courtesy to an old customer. 
_ This cheque was a forgery, and Cyrus Launceston 
the forger. 

The old man was furious. He paid the cheque, 
and so obtained possession of it ; but then he gave 
information to the police, and actually offered a 
reward for the culprit’s apprehension. This was 
so trivial in amount, however, as to savour more 
of an insult than a stimulus. It was supposed 
that Cyrus would endeavour to make his escape 
to America ; and as he was not stopped at the 
ports, it was supposed also that he had suc- 
ceeded. 

Ashwell kept upon friendly terms with the old 
man, and by his counsel and by his unfailing 
advocacy of Cyrus, who, he always contended, 

had never had a chance to do well, had gradually 
soothed the grandfather, who, with advancing 
years and declining health, became gentler in his 
memories of the boy, as he termed him, and a 
severer critic of himself. He thought that Cyrus 
‘must be dead; but Ashwell invariably asserted 
his conviction that he was not; he had stronger 
' grounds for this conviction than he chose to con- 
‘fide to the old man; but the latter was very 
shrewd, and may have divined that Herbert knew 
more than he told. 
Be that as it may, when the old gentleman 


a wealthy and in the main a kindly man, but | died, it was found that the bulk of his property 
crotchety, hasty of temper, and tyrannical; not was left to his grandson, if claimed by him within 
at all a model custodian for a youth, and such a | seven years. The forged cheque had been de- 

outh, What judicious treatment and care might stroyed in Ashwell’s presence ; while the old man 

ave done for Cyrus, it is impossible to say; he had written to the police, and had advised the 
had enough, as he owned, of the family gifts to, bank, that on reflection he saw it was probable 
need a great deal of both these essentials, and he | that his grandson considered he had authority to 
got nothing of them. sign in his name ; and so there was no criminality 


First, he quarrelled with the old man, violently, | in the act for which he had fled. 
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‘So, everything is plain sailing for you,’ con- 
cluded Ashwell, whose narrative, as may be sup- 
posed, did not include all the points herein de- 
tailed. ‘You are worth a hundred thousand 
pounds as you stand there, besides the house and 
grounds, All is clear now. You can go and 
take possession fearlessly. You will look out for 
a handsome wife, and settle down among the best 
of them. And then, you know, bygones will be 
bygones.’ 

©And is such a marriage to be the natural result 
of my change of fortune?’ said Rodbury, or 
Launceston. ‘Is it in such a position I am to 
find my happiness?’ He spoke with apparent 
difficulty, and ended with a short laugh, so harsh 
and strange, that Ashwell looked curiously at 
him for an instant ere he spoke. 

‘You are a queer fellow, Cyrus,’ he said ; ‘but 
that you always were. Why do you pitch upon 
one harmless jest—if you like to consider it so— 
to the exclusion of everything else? When you 
come into your money, which practically you 
may do to-morrow, you will naturally think of 
settling, and then’—— 

‘No! I shall not! abruptly interrupted his 
friend. ‘I am married.’ 

‘Married!’ The surprise had evidently ren- 
dered Ashwell incapable of saying more for the 
moment ; but recovering himself, he continued : 
‘You are married, and have kept it from me? 
This was not friendly or wise, Cyrus. I should 
have been glad to know your wife ; I might have 
done more for you, and her’—— 

‘And the children,’ again abruptly interrupted 
Rodbury, as we shall continue to call him. ‘Yes, 
you may stare; but it is true. I have been 
married long enough to have two children; and 
my wife belongs to the tribe of hawkers and 
cheap jacks—or her friends do,’ 

‘By Jove!’ muttered Ashwell. 

The quick ears of his visitor caught the exclama- 
tion, subdued though it was. ‘I tell you, Her- 
bert,’ he went on, ‘that notwithstanding this, she 
is good enough for me, and isa true and devoted 
wife, according to her light. I looked upon myself 
as no better than a fugitive convict, so what did it 
matter how I flung myself away? But even 
that last sentiment is all humbug. I repeat 
that she was quite good enough for me. To 
keep up my character, I suppose, and to ensure 
my marriage being in keeping with the rest of 
my honourable life, I married her under a false 
name. To her I am Frank Rodbury, and she 
is Mrs Rodbury.—You might have expected this 
from me—might you not?’ 

‘Sit down again,’ returned Ashwell; ‘talk 
calmly, and reasonably if you can, and tell me 
all about this strange business.’ 

His friend complied; and his narrative evi- 
dently had the greatest interest for Ashwell. 
Now, the latter was an honourable man, a gene- 
rous and devoted friend, as he had shown often 
enough. But he was, and always had been, 
under a sort of glamour or charm as regarded 
Cyrus, whom he rated far too highly, and for 
whom he always made excuses. He believed 
in him, as calculated to make a figure in the 
world if he could only get the chance ; and this 
admiration, this belief, rendered him an unsafe 
adviser when his friend’s interests were con- 
cerned ; perverting his own honour and truth- 


fulness into something wearing a very different 
aspect. 

On the few occasions when, of late years, he 
had seen and conversed with Ashwell, Rodbury 
always left him the better for the interview ; but 
he did not do so on this night. If the counsel 
Ashwell had given, or rather the hinted sug- 
gestions he had made, for the time had hardly 
come for direct counsel on the subject, were 
such as would prompt an ungenerous line of 
conduct on Rodbury’s part, fate played strangely 
and unexpectedly into his hands. 

Rodbury walked thoughtfully homewards ; it 
will be admitted that he had some food for 
thought ; and his reverie was so absorbing that 
it was more by habit than observation that 
he reached his house, but there he was suddenly 
aroused, 

He dwelt in a small back street, lined with 
six-roomed houses, decent and quiet enough places, 
and his, like most of the others, held more than 
one family. He and Rose held four rooms, a 
man and his wife rented the other two, and 
all had hitherto gone on smoothly between them. 
The man was an omnibus conductor—it must 
be seen that the social change likely to arise’ 
from Rodbury’s succession to wealth was great 
and tempting—so was from home a great deal, 
and on this particular day, chance, or fate, brought 
about a quarrel between the two wives, on some 
mean and paltry question of washing or drying 
clothes, as far as could be made out. In his 
then mood, a quarrel on such a basis was infin- 
itely more galling and painful to Rodbury 
than any outbreak arising from more important 
matters. 

‘Why, Rose!’ he exclaimed, as he threw open 
the gate of his little garden and saw his wife 
standing in the passage leading from the street 
door, which was wide open, her face flushed 
scarlet, while she was exchanging an ‘angry parle’ 
with some shrill feminine voice in the upper 
part of the house. ‘Be calm, Rose!’ he con- 
tinued, ‘Do not excite yourself. If Mrs Kilby 
has offended you, she shall leave,’ 

‘Leave! Leave!’ screamed his wife; her 
tone was pitched for the benefit of her unseen 
adversary. ‘I should think she should leave! 
She shall go before dinner-time to-morrow, and 
; will turn her out myself, if no one else will 
do it.’ 

‘You! you!—such a thing as you!’ retorted 
the voice. ‘It is more than you dare do. I 
can show my receipts for rent; and you lay 
a finger on me, or touch anything of mine, and 
I will have you before the magistrate—a thing 
I dessay you are used to, madam.’ 

‘Come in, Rose! Do you hear? Come in, 
I say!’ cried Rodbury, seizing his wife’s wrist. 
‘You must not go on like this.’ 

But if he had not known it before, he was 
to learn now of how little avail are reasonings 
and commands with an infuriated woman. — It 
was many minutes ere he could part the dis- 
putants, whose language grew hotter, as the ‘hits’ 
on either side told; and when at last he got 
his wife into her own rooms, she was seized, 
as a matter of course, with a desperate fit of 
crying hysterics. 

It was specially unfortunate that such a display 
should have occurred on this night. Rodbury 
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had never before seen his wife at her worst ; he 
always knew she was capable of violent passion, 
but she had not shown it so openly. Twenty- 
four hours earlier he would have been offended, 
angry, no doubt, but he would not have been 
so utterly disgusted and shocked as now, 

Rose was penitent on coming to herself, and 
begged her husband’s pardon for the outbreak. 
He had not shown many lofty characteristics 
since his marriage, it is true; but for all that, 
the girl was fully aware that he had been once 
in a very different sphere, and was not likely 
to tolerate such a display. She was very fond 
of him too; and this fact shone strongly through 
her penitence, her tears, and her promises of 
reformation. 

In some strange manner, all this, even her 
affection, contributed to heighten the loathing 
with which Rodbury already regarded his home ; 
but as he was a man to whom deceit always 
came easily, he assumed a forgiving mood much 
earlier, as his wife naively owned, than she 
had expected ; and she thought him the kindest 
and best-tempered man in the world. The lodger 
was forgiven also; Rodbury actually uttered 
some jests about the skirmish, and so all was 
harmony in the household once more. 

This was of course gratifying, and his excellent 
temper, after so irritating an incident, was, or 
ought to have been, gratifying also ; but if Rose 
had some of the failings of a woman, she had 
a woman’s instinctive quickness and penetration 
as well, and a vague alarm took possession of 
her. She knew not what she dreaded; but she 
felt almost frightened when in her husband’s 
presence, and although she had really been a 
good wife, had never been so docile and watchful 
tu anticipate his wishes as now. 

The time had almost come round for the firm 
—Sparle and Rodbury—to make another start, 
and the latter grew gentler and fonder of his 
children’s company than was his wont. He had 
not been a very attentive father, and even in 
this change there was the vague something which 
was now ever present to Rose. She tried to laugh 
it off, and spoke to her brother about it; but 
the experiment did more harm than good, for 
she found that a kindred feeling was in the 
man’s mind, 

‘There’s a change come over him that I can’t 
make out,’ was his summing-up; ‘he keeps 
his affairs more to himself than he has any 
need to do; but he has got something on his 
mind, I am sure.’ 

The very next day after this consultation took 
place, Rodbury announced with some abruptness 
that he should not be able to commence the 
journey with Sparle, whom he would join about 
a week later. To the strong remonstrances of 
his partner, he only replied that he had some 
important business to look after, and that if any 
loss ensued, he, Rodbury, was willing to bear 
the whole of it. 

So perforce the matter was settled, Sparle 
mentioning in confidence to his sister that ‘if 
this was going to be the game, I shall not stand 
much of it; not but that I shall be glad to 
be away from him for a day or two. If Rodbury 
had not married his sister, it is probable that 
Sparle would have preferred a dissolution of part- 
nership, as he had never heartily liked the man. 


This course was, however, out of the question, 
and so Mr Sparle started on his round alone ; 
feeling that there was something in the air which 
boded no increase of comfort to the circle. 


THE POST-OFFICE ON WHEELS. 


To the vast majority of people the Travelling 
Post-office is a mysterious institution, very few 
having any idea of its working or of the mode in 
which it is conducted. Perhaps this article will 
have the effect of dispelling much of the mystery 
by which it is surrounded, so far as the general 
public are concerned. 

It cannot be said that the Travelling Post-office 
of this country has in any sense had a languishing 
career ; on the contrary, its history marks a con- 
tinual growth of extension and expansion, so that 
now its ramifications stretch into the remotest 
corners of the kingdom, Changes in its constitu- 
tion there have been, it is true; but in every case 
the object in view has been increased efliciency. 
As the railways have been augmented, so has the 
Travelling Post-office in an even greater ratio 
grown in extent and importance, till at the 
present time there is hardly a line of railwa 
within the confines of the British Islands on which 
letter-sorting in a properly constructed carriage is 
not performed. The great acceleration which has 
taken place in the transmission of letters has been 
mainly achieved by the Travelling Post-oftice, and 
this acceleration has stimulated the trade and 
commerce of the country. 

The particular portion of the ‘Post-office on 
Wheels’ which I purpose describing is the Special 
Mail which leaves London from Euston Station 
daily at 8.30 p.m. I have selected this mail not 
only because all the duties appertaining to the 
Travelling Post-oflice are performed therein, but 
also because it isthe most important mail in the 
United Kingdom, probably in the whole world. 
In the Special Mail there are five post-oflice 
vehicles, each forty-two feet in length, and one 
of thirty-two feet-—muaking a total length of car- 
riage-space for postal purposes alone of two hun- 
dred and forty-two feet. There is a gangway 
communication between all the carriages, so that 
the officers on duty can pass from one to another 
throughout the entire length without going out- 
side, All the carriages are lighted with gas. 

The time is 8.15 p.m. The pair-horse vans 
which convey the London bags for provincial 
towns come dashing into the station in rapid 
succession, and as there are only fifteen minutes 
before the train starts, no time is to be lost. The 
| bags are quickly removed from the vans, the name 
, of each being called out in the process, thus en- 
-abling an ofticer who stands near to tick them off 
/on a printed list with which he is provided. They 
are then stowed away in the respective carriages 
in appointed places. The hands of the clock now 
point to half-past eight ; everything is on board, 
and the signal being given to start. The distance 
from London to Aberdeen is five hundred and 
forty miles, and this distance is covered in thirteen 
hours and twenty minutes, showing an average 
speed of a little over forty miles an hour, includ- 
ing stoppages. This does not appear to be a very 
high rate of speed for a mail-train of this char- 
acter ; but when it is borne in mind that the train 
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must stop at the large junctions for the purpose of 
exchanging the mails, and that these junctions 
are thirteen in number, it will be seen that 
the actual running-time is but a little short of 
eleven hours, so that the average speed whilst 
the train is in motion is close upon fifty miles 
an hour. 

Having proceeded to the principal sorting car- 
riage, we see that there are some thousands of 
the letters which have come from the London 
offices still to be disposed of. They lie on the 
desks in large bundles; but every minute there 
is a perceptible diminution of their numbers 
by means of the vigorous attacks of the men 
engaged. From end to end of one side of the 
carriage—that farthest from the platform —rows of 
sorting-boxes, or, as some people prefer to call 
them, ‘pigeon-holes, are fixed nearly up to the 
roof, starting from the sorting-table, which is about 
three feet from the floor. The boxes into which 
the ordinary letters are sorted are divided into 
sets, numbered consecutively from 1 to 45, and 
one sorter works at each set. The numbers 
on the boxes are in accordance with a prescribed 
plan, each number representing the names of 
certain towns, and into such boxes the letters 
for those towns are sorted. The plan mentioned 
is carried out as follows: Suppose we say that 
No. 10 represents Rugby, of course when the 
mail-bag for that town is despatched the box is 
empty. It is then used, say, for Crewe, and 
when the bag for that place is gone the box 
again becomes empty. It is then used for some 
other town farther down the line, and so on 
to the end of the journey. The set of boxes 
nearest the fore-end of the carriage is used by 
the officer who deals with the registered letters. 
This set can be closed by means of a revolv- 
ing shutter, which is fitted with a lock and 
key; so that, should the revistered-letter officer 
have to quit his post for any purpose, he can 
secure the contents of his boxes, and so feel 
satisfied that they are in a safe place. This 
officer also disposes of all the letter-bills on 
which the addresses of the registered letters are 
advised. 

The set of boxes into which the newspapers and 
book packets are sorted is about twice the size of 
an ordinary letter set, and occupies the centre 
put of the whole box arrangement. This space 
1s assigned to the newspaper boxes for two reasons : 
the set is exactly opposite the doorway through 
which the bags are taken in at the stopping 
station, so that they lie on the floor behind the 
sorter who opens them ; he has therefore simply 
to turn round and pick them up one by one as 
he requires them, thereby saving both time and 
labour. Again, as the bags are opened, the bun- 
dles of letters which are labelled No. 1 and No, 2 
respectively, in accordance with the list supplied 
to postmasters for their guidance, have to be dis- 
tributed to the letter-sorters—No. 1 bundles to the 
left, No. 2 to the right, and this distribution could 
not be so conveniently performed were the news- 
paper or bag-opening table placed in a different 
position. Most of the newspaper boxes are about 
twice the size of a letter box ; some, however, 
such as those used for large towns like Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, &c., are four times the 
size; and the necessity for this can be readily 
understood. 


We will now look at the other side of the 
earriage—or that nearest the platform. Along 
the whole length of that side, strong iron pegs 
are fixed about an inch apart, and on these pegs 
the bags to be made up and despatched on the 
way are hung. Most of the bays used in the 
Travelling Post-oflice are of. one size—three feet 
six inches long, and two feet four inches wide ; 
but for the large towns, bags of greater dimen- 
sions are required. Each bag is distinctly marked 
on both sides with the name of the town to 
which it is to be forwarded, the letters forming 
the name being an inch and a quarter in length. 
The name is also stencilled inside the mouth of 
the bag, so that the sorter has it immediately 
before his eyes when putting the letters, &c., 
away. On reaching its destination the bag is 
emptied of its contents, is turned inside out, and 
then the name of the Travelling Post-office from 
which it was received appears in view. The bag 
is then folded up and kept ready for the return 
despatch on the following night. In this way it 
passes and repasses until it is worn out, when it is 
withdrawn, and a new one takes its place. 

We will now assume the train is fairly on its 
way, and that we are approaching Harrow, the 
first station at which the mail-bags are received by 
means of the apparatus. As the machinery con- 
stituting the apparatus is of great importance in 
the system of working, I will here endeavour to 
describe it. 

I may say that the apparatus in the Special 
Mail is worked in a separate carriage which runs 
immediately behind the one to which I have 
referred in the preceding details. A large and 
very strong net is firmly fixed on the side of the , 
carriage on the near end, and the woodwork being 
cut away, an aperture is formed through which 
the pouches containing the bags are taken into 
the carriage. The net is raised or lowered by 
pressing down a lever very similar in structure 
and appearance to the levers which are seen in a 
signal-man’s cabin. When the net is lowered, a 
strong rope is seen to stretch across from the fore- 
part, and this rope, being held in position by a 
chain attached to the back-part of the net, forms 
what is called a detaching line in the shape of 
the letter V placed thus, <; and as the carriage 
travels along, the rope at the point forming the 
angle strikes the suspended pouch, and detaches 
it from the standard, when it falls into the net, 
and is removed by the officer attending to the 
apparatus, The machinery is also arranged so 
that a bag can be despatched as well as received. 
A man doing this work should possess keen eyes, 
steady nerves, and a full average amount of 
strength. Ona dark or foggy night it is diflicult 
to see the objects which serve as guides to the 
whereabouts of the train, and which are tech- 
nically known in the office as ‘marks,’ 

The net is now lowered for the receipt at 
Harrow. Ina second or two, a tremendous thud 
is heard, and a large pouch comes crashing into 
the carriage through the aperture, the men mean- 
while keeping a respectful distance. I should 
verhaps explain that in the Special Mail a new 
fom of net of recent introduction is used. The 


bottom of it is flush with the carriage floor, and 
as the lower portion is constructed with an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, the pouches roll into 
the carriage by their own weight. In the old 
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form of net the bottom is level, and as it is about 
three feet above the floor, the pouches have to be 
lifted into the carriage by the apparatus-officer. 
It is always advisable, whenever practicable, to 
fix the apparatus so that it should be worked 
after passing through a station, as the station 
forms the best ‘mark’ that the men can possibly 
have for their guidance. 

We will now see what the pouch from Harrow 
contains. It is quickly unstrapped ; the bags are 
taken out; and it is then laid aside, to be used 
for despatch at a subsequent station. There are 
three bags for the Travelling Post-office received 
in this pouch—two containing correspondence for 
England and Scotland, and one for Ireland. The 
bags are immediately opened by the proper officers. 
The first duty is to find the letter-bill ; and if 
there are any registered letters, to compare them 
with the entries on the bill, when, if correct, the 
bill is signed and passed over, together with the 
registered letters, to the officer who disposes of 
that class of correspondence, and by whom an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the letters is 
at once given to the bag-opener. It is in this wa 
that a hand-to-hand check is established which 
ensures the practical safety of such letters. 

The bag-opener then proceeds to pick out from 
amongst the mass of correspondence the bundles 
of ordinary letters, and to pass them to the right 
or left according as they are labelled No. 1 or 
No. 2. These bundles are cut open by the respec- 
tive sorters who work at the several sets of boxes, 
the letters being laid in a row on the desk, and 
the men then proceed to sort them in accordance 
with the addresses they bear. As the boxes (each 
of which will hold about one hundred and fifty) 
become full, the letters are tied up securely in 
bundles, and the sorters, turning round, drop 
them into the bags which hang along the other 
side of the carriage. And so the work goes on 
in the same way throughout the entire journey. 

I will now endeavour to show to how great an 
extent the Travelling Post-office has contributed 
to the acceleration of correspondence from place 
to place. On an examination of the letters 
received from Harrow, it is found that there are 
three for Aberdeen; and a similar number for 
that city will be received from the several towns 
between London and Rugby, and so on. Of course, 
the number of letters mentioned would not be 
sufficient for a direct bag between each of these 
places and Aberdeen ; ‘but the small numbers 
referred to being brought together in the Travel- 
ling Post-office, it is found that when the train 
arrives at Carlisle a sufficient amount of corre- 
spondence for the northern city has been received 
to fill a large bag. This bag is therefore closed at 
that point, and a fresh one hung up, to contain the 
correspondence for that city received northwards 
of Carlisle. The same may be said of the other 
large towns in Scotland. Now, if there were no 
Travelling Post-office, how would the few letters 
for Aberdeen (I merely mention the case of Aber- 
deen as being a typical one) emanating from the 
various towns in England be dealt with? In the 
first place, they would have to be picked up by 
a stopping train, and even if this train ran direct 
to Aberdeen, there would be a difference in the 
time of arrival of at least eight hours, But the 
letters could not go direct in such a case, as that 
would mean the making-up of separate bags at 


each place; and I have already shown that the 
letters are too few in number to justify such an 
arrangement. They would have to be collected 
at some central office, say at Birmingham, where 
they would of necessity be detained some time; 
so that altogether it is probable they would not 
arrive at their destination early enough to be 
delivered on the day following that of posting, 
What, however, is the case now? Thanks to the 
Travelling Post-office with its mail-bag apparatus, 
the letters are whirled along at close upon fifty 
miles an hour without intermission, thus admit- 
ting of the delivery of letters from London at 
so remote a place as Aberdeen long before noon 
on the following day. 

We will now assume that the train has arrived 
at Rugby, the distance—eighty-four miles—having 
been run in one hour and forty-six minutes. At 
this station, mails for Coventry, Birmingham, Xc., 
are left to be forwarded by a branch train. After 
a stop of four minutes, the train again speeds on 
its way, the next stopping-place being Tamworth. 
Here a large number of mail-bags are despatched, 
including those for the Midland Travelling Post- 
office, going north to Newcastle-on-Tyne, which 
serves Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and the whole 
country-side bordering on the north-east coast ; 
for the Shrewsbury mail-train, which serves the 
whole of Mid-Wales ; and for the Lincoln mail- 
ring which serves Nottinghamshire and Lincoln- 
shire. 

The next halt is at Crewe, Stafford, where 
formerly a large exchange of bags took place, 
having been passed without stopping. Crewe is, 
for Travelling Post-office purposes, by far the 
most important junction in the kingdom ; indeed, 
I may venture to say there is nothing like it in 
this respect in the whole world. Within three 
hours—that is, between half-past eleven at night 
and half-past two in the morning—not fewer than 
fourteen mail-trains, each with sorting-carriages 
attached, arrive and depart from this station ; 
whilst the weight of mails exchanged here within 
the time specified is not less than twenty tons, 
A great amount of labour is involved in receiving 
and delivering such an immense weight of bags, 
the work being all done by hand, and the mail- 
porters have to exercise great care in keeping 
them in proper course for the respective trains, 
Nevertheless, these responsible duties are remark- 
ably well performed, mistakes very rarely occur- 
ring. 

T may here say that the Irish mail which runs 
from London to Holyhead, and in which corre- 
spondence for Ireland is almost exclusively dealt 
with, branches off at this station, the remainder 
of the journey being run by way of Chester and 
North Wales. This mail leaves Euston at 8.20 
p.M., and the interval of ten minutes is maintained 
between it and the special mail down to Crewe, 
the two trains running on the same line of rails 
to that point. 

The mails for Manchester and the numerous 
towns round about it are left at Crewe, as are 
those for the Potteries and for the whole of North 
Wales. A separate mail, called the Bangor and 
Crewe Travelling Post-office, runs through the 
latter district, the sorting duties in which are 
Se geang in the same way as in the Special 
fail, the names of the towns served from it only 


being different. 
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Leaving Warrington, the next stoppage is at 
Wigan. Here the mails for Liverpool are de- 
spatched, and the receipt includes bags which have 
been brought through a long line of country, 
stretching from Newcastle-on-Tyne through York, 
Normanton, and Stalybridge, and thence to Wigan. 
The mails for Preston and East Lancashire are 
left at Preston, and running through Lancaster, 
Carnforth is soon reached. At this station the 
mails for North-west Lancashire and West 
Cumberland are despatched, and this is the 
last stopping-place before arriving at Carlisle, 
which is the terminal point of the North-western 
Railway. 

I must, however, mention the noteworthy de- 
spatch of mails by apparatus at Oxenholme, the 
junction for Kendal, Windermere, and the Lake 
District. It is the largest despatch by that 
method in the kingdom, as many as nine pouches 
being delivered into two nets. Each pouch at 
this station weighs on an average fifty pounds, 
so that altogether four hundred and fifty pounds 
of mail-matter is despatched at this one station 
—no inconsiderable feat. 

At Carlisle the mails for the Waverley countr 
and for the whole of the south-west of Scotland, 
including Ayrshire, are left. Resuming the 
journey over the Caledonian Railway, there is 
another long run—about seventy-eight miles— 
without a stop, the apparatus being worked seven 
times in that distance until Carstairs is reached. 
Here, one of the sorting-carriages is detached, and 
proceeds to Edinburgh ; and a few miles farther 
on three more are detached, and proceed to 
Glasgow from Holytown Junction. From that 
point, therefore, only two sorting-carriages remain 
in the train, and these go on to Aberdeen. 

The next stop is at Stirling, where the bags for 
the Western Highlands are left; and we then 
run on to Perth, where the time of arrival is 7.30 
—just eleven hours after leaving London. 

At Perth, the mails for Dundee and the nerth- 
ern Highlands are despatched, the latter being 
forwarded by a mail-train which runs on the 
Highland Railway vid Inverness. Again the 
Special Mail starts on its way, there being only 
one stop—at Forfar—before arriving at Aberdeen, 
where the journey ends. Here the last bags are 
despatched, The carriage is clear. The sorting- 
boxes are carefully searched, to see that no letters 
have been left in them ; and the carriage is then 
taken charge of by the railway officials, to be 
thoroughly cleansed and made ready for the 
return journey on the following day. The duties 
on the way to London are performed in a pre- 
ciscly similar manner to those on the journey 
northwards. 


UNINTENTIONAL RUDENESS. 
NoOVEL-READERS, and readers of reviews of novels 
who hear a good deal said nowadays of the 
power shown by the modern American fiction- 
writers in what is known as analysis of character, 
cannot avoid having seen it remarked that in 
this respect English romancers and English people 
alike are to a great extent deficient. Perhaps it is 
fortunate that this should be the case, as no one 
with the smallest approach to the power which 


can fail to have felt that it is essentially a trait 
of the average English character to be enviably 
indifferent in its every-day dealings to the more 
sensitive feelings of its neighbours. Perhaps in 
no respect is this trait more clearly shown than 
in the vast amount of unintentional rudeness 
which is shown by otherwise very excellent people 
in the course of general conversation with friends 
and relatives. That there is a distinct element 
of satisfaction in the delivery of an intentionally 
rude remark, seems universally admitted. It has 
doubtless been long meditated, and there is a 
feeling of positive relief when the duty is de- 
spatched. The objectionable person has been 
duly notified of your sentiments in respect to 
his conduct, and you have come off possibly trium- 
phant, the feeling of victory only checked by the 
hope that you have not gone too far ; this senti- 
ment, however, being entirely regulated by the 
importance of the person to whom we have given 
what in common parlance is known as ‘a piece of 
one’s mind,’ 

In all this, it is easy to see a large element of 
that irrepressible human nature which plays so 
important a part in the dictation of our daily 
actions. But what satisfaction can be obtained 
by those persons who constantly offend by chance, 
ill-considered remarks, ruffling all the finer feel- 
ings of those with whom they are conversing, 
it is difficult to understand. The very uncon- 
sciousness with which they act in this respect 
is only the more irritating ; such persons, when 
accused of their thoughtlessness, will invariably 
be found to defend their conduct by the time- 
worn truism, that offence should not be taken 
where offence is not meant. It is perhaps to 
the universal acceptance among ordinary people of 
this argument that can be traced the very failing 
under discussion—the constant recurrence of 
remarks which, in nowise intended to be rude, 
as successfully ruffle the feelings of any person of 
sensitive organisation as the most studied insult. 
To choose among a legion of cases: a friend has 
asked your advice, say, in the matter of a list 
of a few novels to take to the country ; one has 
replied to this flattering evidence of confidence by 
supplying a catalogue of the merits of which you 
feel certain even Sir John Lubbock would not 
criticise, and you are flatly told, perhaps apropos 
of nothing, on the return home of your triend : 
‘I don’t think much of the choice of books you 
recommended.’ The remark is a simple one, and 
delivered, doubtless, with a smile and with no 
intention of being rude; but it requires a 
heavy draft on one’s store of good-breeding to 
reply in that tone of politeness which society 
exacts. Now, could not the same canons by 
which that necessity is dictated have suggested 
to one’s friend that there might be half-a-dozen 
other less offensive modes of expressing one’s 
opinions, or at least of palliating the ruffling reflec- 
tion on your incompetence in matters literary. 

And so the catalogue might be continued. 
One’s errors are flaunted openly in one’s face. 
‘I don’t think much of your diplomacy,’ will 
be the remark with which a failure in the con- 
duct of some unimportant transaction will be 
greeted by a grinning relative. ‘You es your 
foot in it there!’ will say another; while who 
can calculate the accumulated stores of irritation 
caused by those thoughtless persons who seem 


b is stated is so peculiar to our American cousins, 
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never to remember, even after years of acquaint- 
ance, one’s many little prejudices with regard 
to eating, drinking, sleeping, cats, dogs, burning- 
hot fires, open windows, draughts, babies, political 
opinions, and a hundred other things? 

It is doubtless because it is a little trouble- 
some to word a phrase differently from the form 
in which it crudely presents itself to the mind, 
that so many persons acquire the unfortunate 
habit of unintentionally offending their friends. 
‘Evil is wrought,’ as Hood puts it, ‘by want 
of thought, as well as want of heart.’ It is not 
exactly want of heart which is the cause of the 
many thoughtless remarks that are so wound- 
ing, because these flippant rudenesses are often 
addressed to those who are dearly loved ; but it 
would seem as if those who speak of their affec- 
tion were not fully aware of the exactions 
entailed by its expression ; the due consideration 
which such a feeling involves for the sensitiveness 
of others. A little careful study of the mode 
in which a disagreeable remark can be made 


positively palatable will be found to be a most 


useful accomplishment. Such a study, so far 
from checking, as might be supposed, that spon- 
taneous expression of feeling which some value 
so highly, will be found, on the contrary, after 
a little, to have increased the tone and suppleness 
of those who practise the art, and to have become 
as facile a habit as the expression of the more 
outspoken unvarnished truth. It is the wit and 
polish of the man or woman of the world which 
enables so many malicious little remarks to be 
uttered in a tone of such exquisite breeding as to 
render it impossible for offence to be taken. In 
this quality our French neighbours are acknow- 
ledged peculiarly to excel, not through any 
natural ability, be it remembered—for the ill- 
bred French bourgeois could with difficulty be 
matched for the savage rudeness of his average 
remarks, opinions, and prejudices—but through 
careful study, in great part through the schooling 
of those social influences the standards of which 
are so much more rigorously laid down and 
earried out by our continental neighbours than 
is the case with us. 

To those familiar with America and American 
society—that is, in its more refined strata—it 
will occur that it is perhaps the fact of the 
large share of these social influences brought to 
bear on the rising generation that may in a mea- 
sure account for the superior sensitiveness of 
the refined American character as depicted in 
certain of the transatlantic novelists. It is evi- 
dent that it is not a little the more homely and 
purely domestic nature of Anglo-Saxon life that 
accounts—strange as it may seem to say—for 
the far too natural tone which exists in the 
every-day conversation of English people. We 
are prone to pride ourselves on this downright 
British quality of genuineness, as it is regarded ; 
but there are two sides to the question. Of 
course, if by long habit we have grown so callous 
and unsensitive as to find that the unintention- 
ally rude remarks of our friends and acquaint- 
ances—Punch’s long list of ‘things one ought 
not to have said’—pass over us without rufiling 
our inner nature, —— that is all which is 
required ; but to those unfortunate enough not 


to have aequired the enviable indifference of 
their less sensitive neighbours, association with 
their more thick-skinned acquaintances is some- 
what apt to prove trying. 


WATER-MARKS ON PAPER, 


Amoncst the curiosities connected with the manu- 
facture of paper none are more interesting than 
the water-marks on paper. From an early 
period in the history of the manufacture these 
marks have been used. It is in 1330 we first find 
a manufacturer's symbol ; it is a ram’s face, and 
this figure seems to suggest that wool might 
be one of the fibres used in the preparation of 
the paper. Holland gives evidence of the use of 
water-marks rather earlier than this—1301: among 
the memorials preserved at the Hague there is an 
account-book, the paper of which has a water-mark 
of a circle or globe surmounted by a cross; while 
on some paper of a little later date appears a rude 
representation of a jug or pot. The globe and jug 
are consequently the most ancient marks as yet 
discovered. The next specimen is from the paper 
on which is written the account of one of our own 
countrymen, Henry Burghersh, Bishop of Lincoln, 
of the expenses of an embassy in which he was 
employed in the year 1337. The mark is very 
like a pear. 

By means of these marks we obtain certain 
fixed points, and they render great assistance 
in determining the age of manuscripts of great 
importance. The mark of the manufacturer has 
often been found of use in the detection of lite- 
rary forgeries. This most ingenious and admir- 
able invention was introduced into Europe by the 
Spaniards, but the originators of it are veiled in 
obscurity. The marks of the fourteenth century 
were for the most part very rudely executed. 
The most noteworthy amongst these, besides those 
already mentioned, were a circle enclosing the 
letter S lying longitudinally, surmounted by a 
fleur-de-lis ; a circle containing what appears to be 
the letter h, and a straight line as if suspended by 
a thread ; ‘a can and reaping-hook,’ which appears 
on a letter dated 1353, written by Edward van 
Gelre to the Zutphen magistrates; the ‘ Two Cans,’ 
1384; the ‘Human Head,’ 1386; and the ‘Half-lily, 
1390. At the commencement of the sixteenth 
century the marks begin to present a symmetrical 
and artistic appearance. 

The oldest document or paper as yet discovered 
with a mark is the account- book of 1301, supposed 
to be manufactured out of linen rags by the 
Holbein family at Ravensburg. Except this par- 
ticular specimen, all paper manufactured by the 
Holbeins bears the ‘Bull’s Head,’ doubtless taken 
from the coat-of-arms of that family, whereas, as 
we have already stated, this account-book is 
marked with the ‘Globe and Cross” The Globe 
and Jug are the most ancient marks as yet discov- 
ered; and these, together with the Post-horn, 
which appeared about 1376, became by the end of 
the fourteenth century the principal marks on 
paper manufactured in the Low Countries, whence 
they spread during the ensuing hundred years to 
Gouda and Delft. 

Paper, as a rule, without any characteristic 
sign is the oldest; since the water-mark signi- 


fies a certain progress in the art of paper- 
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making. Other noteworthy marks are: a sprig 
with leaves and a fruit or flower; a drawn bow 
with an arrow; a perpendicular line with stars 
at each extremity between two circles ; the letter 
R ensigned by a cross; two crescents through 
which a perpendicular line passes, terminating at 
each end; a cross, a bull’s face, a demi-griffin, a 
pair of balances, the unicorn, an anchor, and ‘P? 
and ‘Y, the initials being those of Philip of 
Burgundy and his wife Isabella, whose name_at 
the time would be usually spelled with a Y. The 
Duke married Isabella in 1430, and before that 
date P only is found; after that date, P and Y. 
Caxton seems to have used paper chietly obtained 
from the Low Countries, and in addition to the 
‘Bull’s Head’ and the ‘P’ and ‘Y’ there will also 
be found the ‘Open Hand’ worked on the paper 
on which the Golden Legende was printed in 1483, 
and also the ‘Unicorn,’ Other paper employed 
by this famous printer came from Germany, since 
in his Reewetl of the Histories of Troy (1468) there 
appears the ‘Bunch of Grapes, which was a 
German mark. In the Game of Chesse the paper 
bears evidence of Italian origin, as there is the 
mark of an ‘Anchor enclosed by a Circle’ The 
‘Dolphin and Anchor’ was a very famous mark, 
and after the ‘Bull’s Head, perhaps the best 
known, the reason for this being because the 
device was extensively used by Aldo Manuzio, 
who has thus perpetuated to our day the ancient 
symbol of the city of Venice. 

Many of these water-marks have determined 
the names of the different-sized papers. For 
instance, the post-horn was the mark of a paper 
now called Post paper, the texture and size of 
which have been little altered. Then there is the 
fleur-de-lis of the Demy, which also retains 
its primitive device and nearly its proportions, 
There is little doubt that the Fool’s Cap gave 
name to the paper now distinguished by that 
singular epithet, although it has resigned its mark 
and adopted various others, such as Britannia, and 
the Cap of Liberty on a pole. Many of the water- 
marks for a considerable period have been emble- 
matic, so to speak, of the subject-matter of the 
book, One of the early Strasburg Bibles, although 
it contains the common ‘ Bull’s Head, yet adopts 
a ‘regal crown’ on those pages which were devoted 
to the printing of the two Books of Kings, In 
the Berlinghert Geographia, the pages will when 
held to the light be found to be embellished with 
ships, ladders, arrows, and other figures symbolical 
of discovery and speed. At the present time, 
nearly every manufacturer has his own special 
device, so that any attempt to form a collection 
would be a task of immense labour, ‘Paper-mark’ 
is the more correct term to be used in speaking of 
these marks, since they are merely ornamental 
figures in wire or thin brass sewn upon the wires 
of the mould, and like those wires, they leave an 
impression, by rendering the paper where it lies 
on them thinner and more translucent. The 
manufacture of paper intended to be distinguished 
by a mark requires three contrivances—the sieve, 
cross-wires, and the mark or mould; to the second 
of which are to be ascribed the upright or trans- 
verse lines ; and to the latter the particular figure 
or ornament of which it is the counterpart. 
These contrivances have in recent years been 
improved upon, so that shaded water-marks of 
the most artistic forms can now be produced. 


As in the human countenance, while a general 
conformity of design exists, there is nevertheless 
sufficient distinctness to mark the identity of the 
individual ; so among paper-marks, the various 
species or families, as they may be termed, while 
consisting of the same general figure or design, 
present a variety of minor characteristics by 
which they may be particularised. We have 
alluded to the names given to denote various 
kinds of papers, which are curious and in many 
instances absurd terms. In ancient times, when 
comparatively few people could read, pictures of 
every kind were much in use where writing 
would now be employed. Every shop, for instance, 
had its sign as well as every public-house ; and 
those signs were not then, as they are now, only 
painted upon a board, but were invariably actual 
models of the thing which the sign expressed. 
For the same reason, printers employed some 
device, which they put upon the title-pages and at 
the end of their books; and paper-makers also 
introduced marks by way of distinguishing the 
paper of their manufacture from that of others, 
which marks becoming common, naturally gave 
their names to different sorts of paper. And since 
names often remain long after the origin of them 
is forgotten and circumstances are changed, it is 
not surprising to find the old names still in use, 
though in some cases they are not applied to the 
same things which they originally denoted. The 
same change which has so much diminished the 
number of painted signs in the streets of our 
towns and cities, has nearly made paper-marks a 
matter of antiquarian curiosity, the maker’s name 
being now generally used, and the mark, in the 
few instances where it still remains, serving the 
purpose of mere ornament rather than that of 
(listinction. 


AN AMERICAN INDIAN POTLATCH. 


Tue word ‘Potlatch’ is one which to many of 
our readers may be unknown, We will give an 
explanation. It is a word in use by the American 
Indians of the North-west Territory, and means 
‘to make a present.’ The ceremony which goes by 
this name is the following, When an Indian 
has accumulated wealth—usually in the form of 
horses, blankets, and weapons, and wishes to 
become a great chief—he sends out invitations 
to the chief men of the surrounding tribes and 
reservations asking them to come to a certain 
place at a given date. When the guests arrive, 
the early part of each day is taken up by the 
presentation of gifts by the inviter, and speeches 
and songs on the part of the receivers, The 
reader must not imagine that the gifts are abso- 
lute, as in reality they are merely temporary, 
and have to be returned with interest whenever 
the recipient in his turn gives a Potlatch. The 
Indian nature does not permit of anything being 
done without a clear prospect of making by the 
transaction in the long-run, The afternoon of 
each day is spent in horse-racing and betting, for 
— gamblers than Indians it would be hard to 
find. 

More than a year ago, the writer and a friend 
had the good se to find themselves at a 
rancher’s house in the wilds of British Columbia 
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at the time when a very large Potlatch was going 
on in the neighbourhood ; so, in company of the 
worthy rancher and one or two cowboys, early 
one forenoon we mounted our half-broken horses 
and began to make our way towards the Indian 
camp, Which lay about four miles off in the same 
valley. All were in good spirits, and the day as 
fine as could be desired. the trail led us over 
stony bluffs, with here and there a fine smooth 
stretch of sage-brush and bunch-grass. On these 
<o speed of our horses was tested as we raced 
along. 

Soon we reached the last bluff, and there below 
us lay the camp. All around wandered the horses 
and mules, and here and there one saw an Indian 
boy, lasso in hand, on a barebacked horse, driving 
in some straggler. The scene was very picturesque : 
the flat bottom covered with fine grass; along the 
banks of the creek the fringe of cotton-wood and 
sumach trees with their bright yellow and crimson 
foliage ; on either side the steep mountain-slope, 
covered with giant pines, with here and there a 
rocky crag standing out bare and hard, lay before 
us. These, combined with the animated scene and 
the gay dress of the Indians, formed a picture 
never to be forgotten. 

After a moment’s pause to take in the view, we 
made our way to the camp, where we dismounted, 
leaving our horses standing with the bridles 
hanging loose, which secures a native horse from 
straying. The number of Indians present was very 
large—some hundreds of men, with their wives 
or klutschmen and papooses.s The men mostly 
wore a blanket as their main covering, and the 
brightest and gaudiest colours were evidently the 
most popular. A small proportion had their faces 
painted with red and white; but this custom 
seems to be dying out under the influence of 
rapidly advancing civilisation. 

When we arrived, the giving of presents was 
in full swing. Under a large booth made of pine 
branches sat the giver of the Potlatch, surrounded 
by his squaws. When one of the young siwashes 
or ‘braves’ lifted up a present, the giver stood up 
and in a loud voice addressed the man for whom 
the gift was destined. This speech we were 
informed by our guide was a short history of the 
feats and exploits of the recipient. Whenever 
this was ended, all the klutschmen joined in a 
chorus, singing the praises of the great chief. 
Then the gift was carefully examined, and replies 
and thanks were given, In the short time we 
watched the proceedings, a large variety of goods, 
consisting chiefly of blankets, horses, and flour, 
changed hands. 

In the other parts of the camp gambling with 
cards was almost universal, and the large sums of 
money staked were not at all in keeping with 
European ideas of Indian poverty. 

Among other objects of interest was the native 
way of breaking a wild horse. Not far from where 
we had left our horses stood a small pine-tree, 
fastened to which by a lasso was a young horse. 
The lasso was tied round the animal’s neck, and 
sufficient length of rope given, so that the horse 
when lying down had his head kept off the ground. 
In this way the animal was left. After standing 

uietly for a few minutes, the struggle was begun. 
inding himself restrained by the rope, the colt 
tried by every means in his power to break the 


self down, squealing and screaming in perfect fury, 
Hour after hour came and went, and at length the 
spirit was so far broken as to allow a man to 
approach without a renewal of the struggle. The 
hind-legs were then lassoed, and the head-rope 
loosened, a saddle slipped on, and before long an 
Indian was firmly seated, and the horse’s first 
experience of the supremacy of man began. 

he afternoon of the day we spent watching 
and taking part with the Indians in horse-racing. 
The course was short, about six hundred yards ; 
but the pace was good, and the riding of the 
Indians even better—far too good for fourteen 
stone of European flesh to have a chance against. 
The riders used no saddles, having merely a girth 
passed over the knees and drawn tight, as a 
support. The sole object of these races is betting, 
as no prizes are given. 

As evening came on we turned our horses 
homewards, and soon reached the ranche, where a 
pleasant evening was spent. It does not often 
chance that a traveller happens to strike one of 
these gatherings, but should any of our readers 
have such luck, let him take the advice of one 
who has been present, and turn aside and visit 
what ere long will be a thing of the past. 


A SUMMER MEMORY. 


Tue leaves that danced in the summer glory, 
In crisp brown clusters around us lie ; 
No more they whisper the sweet old story, 
That thrilled our hearts in the days gone by. 
I was a king when we stood together 
Beneath their shadow of tender green ; 
My sceptre, dear, was a sprig of heather, 
The hills my kingdom, and you my queen ! 


You softly laughed on your throne of daisies ; 
Young Love kept watch through the rosy hours ; 

The fragrant wind seemed to sing your praises 
Amid your vassals, the blushing flowers. 

The sunlight flashed on the earth’s green flooring ; 
The fairy clouds seemed to smile above ; 

And, ah! the lark o’er the cornfield soaring, 
Your dear name trilled in his strain of love. 


The dawn of love in your fond eyes shining, 
* One wild red rose in your bosom fair, 

You shyly blushed while you watched me twining 
A floral crown for your nut-brown hair. 

My love, you were but a village maiden, 
Your only dowry your rustic grace, 

Your simple heart with truth’s treasures laden, 
Your winning smile, and your modest face. 


Where first we plighted our vows, we linger ; 
But love lies bleeding, and hope is dead ; 
The ring of another gleams on your finger : 
Your pallid cheek and your drooping head 
Alone betrayeth the tearless sorrow, 
That well accords with the autumn’s gloom ; 
And we must mourn on the cheerless morrow 
The Love that laughed ’mid the summer’s bloom. 
Fanny Forrester. 
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